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PROFESSORS AND UNIONS: A STUDY OF COLLECTIVE 
BARCAINING IN THE ACADEMIC PROFESSION 




The literature of higher educatlKDn and the halJs of academe have been 

flooded In recent years by.polemlc debates aboUt the appropriateness of i 

collective bargaining by college and university faculty and the i/nderlylng 

r 

causes ani potential consequences of collective bargaining on campuses. It 
has been suggested, for example,'' that the rapid growth of this movement 
represents a' response by faculty to the present era of retrenchment In higher 
ed\JCatlon which threatens the job security and economic status of faculty, the 
emergence of powerful statewide boards which have shifted the locus of important 
decision making authority from the campus to tfie capltol, the passage of recent 
legislation which has formally granted the right of collective representation 
to public employees, and the era of student unrest in which many traditional 
.faculty prerogatives were subjected to serious challenges. The postulated 
consequences of collective bargaining in the academic community include an- 
improvement of faculty Job security 'and enhancement of the economic status 
of the p-rofession, an increase in the influence of faculty in the campus 
governance process, a ^remediation ot past discrimination against minor^ity and 
women faculty', a conferral of disproportionate power to bargaining representa-- 
tlves in campus Issues, an increase in the centralization and bureaucratization 
of campus and statewide administrations, an inhibition of institutional innovation 
and responsiveness, and a greater polarization between faculty and administrators 
(5, 7, 9, 11, n, 36, 17, 24). 

l^^ile the perroivpr! magnl tudfj of these issUos varies from w*lter tr) 
writer, most have shared a common tendency of assuming that these have been 
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universal causes and consequences. That Is, there has been telatlvely little 
effort to examine variations within the collective bargaining movement which 
might suggest that these issues vary in relation to the bargaining organiza-* 
tlon and institutional affiliation of faculty. For example, Kemerer and ^'^ 
Baldridge (15) have concluded that the "union advocate" typically lacks the 
doctorate, is a male of less than 40 years of age in either the humani't-les or 
social sciences, does not have tenure, has a greater teaching load and a lower 
salary than colleagues in gtl^aduate institutions, and so on. A somewhat similar 
profile was also found for union advocates in the California state colleges 

( 

(12). While such profiles ipay accurately describe the typical- union advocate, 
they are likely to mask ^Ide variations between advocates of such different 
collective bargaining organizations as the American Association of University 
Professors (AAUP), American Federation of Teachers (AFT), and National Educa- 
tlon Association (NEA) . 

This possibility appears highly probable given the distinc t ive^ histories 
and philosophies pf the AAUP, AFT, and NEA (11, 20) and the broad diversity in 
the characteristics of faculty affiliated with these bargaining organizations 
(16). Furtherraore, Ladd and Llpset concluded that the differences they found 
in the characteristics of AAUP, AFT, and NEA members "correspond to expecta- 
tions formed on the basis of the organizations' past role' and Ideologies" 
(16, p. 43). Such ronsistency between the distinctive roles and Ideologies^ 
of bargaining organizations and the salient characteristics of .their respective 
members suggests that ^here is wide variation within the collective bargaining 
movement and it behooves researchers to examine these variations more systemati- 
cally in their efforts Id assess the potential consequences of this pehnomenon 
to the future ot ihi- i\jcloRi'{ community^ 

/ 



The research by tadd and Lipset (16) represented a major contribution 
to this important area* of inquiry. However, they have cautioned that more 
recent surveys are likely to discover changes in the distinctive character- 
istics of faculty affiliated with either the AAUP, AFT, or NEA' since their 
study was conducted during the 1968-69 acadendc year, well before the eol- 
lective bargaining movement emerged as a prominent part of American higher 
education (16, p. 43). In addition, their study did not examine whether the 
overall differences between faculty affilil^ted with these three bargaining 
organizations were consistent across different types of 'post secondary insti- 
tutions, an omission which appears to be particularly crucial, since Light (18) 
has demonstrated the importance of institutional affiliation to the study, of 
college and^ university faculty. 

The primary purposes of this pliper are to determine (a) if there are 
significant differences in the attitudes of faculty affiliated with either the 
^AAUP, AFT, or NEA toward the contemporary issues within the academic community 
and the desired characteristics of their jobs and (bj if the resulting overall 
differences are consistent across different types of postsecondary institutions 
proposed by the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education (6). 

RESEARCH PROCEDURES 

Sampl e 

This study was" based on a stratified random sample of faculty who responded 
to an extensive questionnaire developed and administered by, the American Council 
on Education (ACE)* A thorough description of the ACE questionnaire, sampllnj^ 
procedure, and fesponse rate has been presented by Bayer (4). The respondents 
(K=53,029j were af t i 1 iated _w1 th types ot postsecondary inst itucl(^ns and held 

appointments in virtually all sectors of the academic profession. 

Q 



An attempt was made to select randomly 100 faculty who were affiliated 
with either the AAUP, AFT, or NEA at each of the four major types of post- 
secondary institutions (research universities, comprehensive colleges and 
universities, liberal arts colleges, two-year colleges and institutes) 
proposed by the Carnegie Commission on' Higher Educati3n (6).' The" random 
' selection procedures were constrained by the restriction that respondents 
must have indicated either ."strongly disagr-^" or "disagree with reservations" 
to the following item in the ACE.questionna ire : "Collective bargaining by / 
faculty members has no place in a college or university." The purpose of the 
sampling procedure was to obtain "pure types" (i.e., members of only one 
bargaining "organization) wh6 were "advocates" of the appropriateness of the ^ 
collective bargainina movemen^Jt' Table 1 f-esents the number, of faculty 
included in this study, stratified by theiV collective bargaining organization 
and institutional affiliation. ' 



(Insert Table 1 about here) 



Inspection of Table 1 shows that it was not possible to obtain a random 
sample of 100 facultv in two of the twelve cells. AFT members at liberal arts 
coir'e^s (n - 10) were deleted fro^i the study because of an Inadequate sample 
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Variables * ' - r 

^ .Persisting conflicts between faculty ana institutions of high^.?r education 
have been a primary impetus for the collective bargaining movement and a major 
portion of most exi.n Inr, bargaining agr^eements concerns the condition of 
faculty eiPployTTieTir^ < t . . , salarv, tenure and promotion cr i cer ia etc . ) (11/ 17), 
Two sets or items m the ACE questionnaire were selected for this study siace 
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they were related tc areas of existing or potential conflict within the' academic 

community and to the desired working conditions (i.e., job characteristics)- 

* ^ * ■ ' *. * 

of faculty. The first set of items askeci fatuity to indicate the imp^ftance , 
(4 = essential, 3 = very impottant, 2 = somewhat, important," 1 = not -important 
or detrimental) they would attach to 17 yoh characteristics if they were con- 
sldering othei* academic career opportunities, Ine s^c »jad set of items asked 
faculty to indicate their agreement (4 = strongly^agree , '3 = agree wit'h reserva- 
tions, 2 = disagree v/ith reservations, 1 = strongly disagree) with 28 issues 
related to current. 'or potential controversies in the academic community and 
perceptions of their academic careers. 
Statistical Analyses 

Responses to the 43 Items were factor analyzed by the principal axis method 
with Unity in the xiiagonal. The linearity of eigenvalue curvature was examined^ 
"by the scree test (8) which Indicated that nine factors should be retained for 

rotation and analysis. An oblique rotation (22) was'perf ormed and factor scores 
/ 

were estimated and transformed to standard scores with a mean of zfero and a 
standard deviation of one. 

^Multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) procedures (25) were used to 
examine the statistical significance of differences between faculty affiliated 
•with the AAUP, AFT, or NEA and to determine if the resulting differences were 
consistent across the four types of postsec^ndary institutions. A four by 
three design was used. The independent variables were the four majot types of 
postsecondary institutions proposed by the Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education (research universities, comprehen5>ive colleges and universities, 
liberal arts ml Ir^es, two-vpar colleges and Institutes) aa0 the collective 
bargaining organization with' wjiich 'faculty were affiliated (AAUP, AFT, NES/V) . 
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The nine standard scores derived from- the factor analysis constituted the 
dependent variables in the analysis. 

RESULT^ 

Factor Analysis 

The pattern matrix (factor weights) for the nine factor oblique solution 
Is presented in Table 2, Only va r lab les wl th a factor we Igh t o f ^ 30 or 
greater were used to develop the following definitions of faculty who obtained 
a high score on ea'ch factor. The title of each factor was suggested by its 
pattern of loadings (factor weights). 



/ 



(Insert Table 2 about here.) 
, i, 
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Factor I t"Social Oppori,unltles") . Faculty with a high score consTfder 
a better community, better jiousing, better schools for their children, better 
colleagues and students with whom to work, and better employment opportunities 
for their spouses as important criteria in their consideration of possible 
career opportunities. ... • 

Factor II ("Conservative Orientation"). Faculty with a high score agree 

that claims of dlscriminatorjf' practices against women students have been greatly 

exaggerated and consjider themselves to be politically conservative. They do 

not agree that there shou^ld"be preferential hiring practices for minority and 

women faculty, students should have representation of institutional governing 

boards* faculty promotions should be based (in part) on formal student evaluations 

of their teaching, and part-time faculty should be eligibJe for tenure. 

Factor I f l (^'He^c- arc h Opportu nities"). Faculty with a high score consider 

more time for rese.uc.h, smaller teaching loads, and better research facilities 

t ' * 

as important criteria in the I r consideration of possible career opportunities. 

I 

s . • . 



Fafetor TV ("Success Orientation") . Faculty with a high score believe 
that they have been more successful than most men and women of ^comparable 
age in their respective a'.^demlc disciplines. ' 

Factor V ("Institutional Aid Orientation") > Faculty with a high score 
believe that federal aid to students (both undergraduate and graduatie) should 
be channeled through institutions rather than be given directly to students. 

Factor VI ("Status Opportunities"). Faculty with a high score consider 
higher academic rank,- better chance for professional advancement, highe*- _ 
.salary, and tenure as important criteria in their consideration of possible 

t 

career opportunities. - , ^ 

Factor <'"?ronotion Orientation"). Fatuity with a high score believe 

that teaching effectiveness should be the ^primary criteria in promotion and 
tenure decisions and perceive that this is, in fact, the norm In their respec- 
tive institutions and departments. They agree that teaching effectiveness, 
not publications, should be the primary basis for academic proDpotlo'n and 
consider themselves to' be religious individuals. They do not agree that 
institutional demands tor research prpduc^iivity interfere with th^ir effective- 
ness as teachers or that it is difficult to achieve tenure in their disflplines 
if they do not publish. 

Factor VIII ("Teachin g Opportunities"). Faculty with a high score consider 
less pressure to publish, fewer administrative responsihilitiej , and more 
opportunities to teach as important considerations in their review of possible , 
career opportunities. They agree that instltuti-onal demands for greater research 
interfere with -their teaching effectiveness. ^ 

Factor IX ("Dis s atisfaction Orientation"). Faculty with a high score agree 
that they would not choose an academic life or, at least, would choose another 
academic discipline i^ they could begin their careers anew. 

■* / 
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Multivariate Analysis of Variance • 

- The results of ^he multivariate ari^ysis of- variance indicated that there 
were statistically significant differences between faculty affiliated with the 
four types of postsecondary Institutions (F = 26.10, df - 27/2985) and faculty 
affiliated- with the three collective bargaining organizations (F = 17.34, 
df = 18/2044). Furthermore; there was a statistically significant (p < ,001) 
Interaction (F = 1.93, 'df = 45/4575) between institutional affiliation, and . 
• collective bargaining organization affiliation which indicated that the overall 
differehces between AAUP, AFT, and NEA faculty were not consistent across tht 
four types of postsecondary ipstitutions. 

Because of the significant interaction term, it was necessary to'make 
separate interpretations of the differences between AAUP, AFT, and NEA facultV 
at each of the four types df postsecondary institutions. "^Stepwise multiple 
^discriminant analysis procedures (25) were used to examine the specific nature 
of the differences between AAUP, AFT, and NEA faculty at each of the four 
institutional types. \ 



Differences related to the institutional affiliation of f<iculty will not 
be prescinted since they are not a primary focus of this study and have 
been presented by Bayer (4). Institutloi^l af f iliatlon^was included as a 
design factor In thife study tOipermit the Invest i^at Ion *of whether the 
differences that emerged due to the bargaining organlza^tion affiliation of 
faculty were consistent across the four types of postsecondary Institutions' 
(i.e., the inter. t ion term). 
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Research Universities . Table 3 presents the group means for AAUP, AFT, 

and NEA faculty at research universities and the step'-down F-ratios of the 

2 

dependent variables. 
I 



(Insert Table 3 aHout here) 



The step-down £-ratlos in Tabl-e 3 Indicated that the three faculty groups 
were slgij^lf icantly different on four of the nine variables. Faculty af- 
filiated wlt^ the NEA obtalned'^a significantly higher mean score on Promotion 
Orientation than either AAUP or AFT faculty, and AAUP faculty earned a 
slgnif Icclntly higher mean score on this variable than their colleagues 
affiliated with the AFT; A^^T faculty earned a lower mean score on <:onserva- 
tlve Orfentat Ion than AAUP and NEA faculty; and NEA faculty obtained a higher 
mean scor* on Status Opportunities and a l^e'x mean score on Research Oppor- 
tunltleg than AAUP and AFT faculty. * 

Comprehensive Colleges and Universities . The step-down F-ratios in Table 
4 indicated that five of the nine variables contributed significantly to the 
differentiation between these l^hree faculty groups. 



(Insert Table 4 abo.ut here) 



Facultv affiliated with the NEA obtained a significantly higher mean score on 



— — '~ i ■• 

The step-down F-test is a test of Significance for each var^ ,ble waen the 
variance attributable to, all precedj^g variables in the analysis has been 
remov2d (25). Tables 3 tlirough 6 are^of a, similar format and present the 
group^ means for faculty associated wlch the respective collective bargaining 
organizations and the step-down !F-ratios of the nine dependent variables in 
each of the analyses for faculty at the four types of postsecondary 'insti- 
tutions. The variables are fisted in each table in the order in, 'Which they 
entered the stepwise analysis.. 
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Promotion Orientation, Conservative OrJintation, Status Opportunities and 
Insti'tutienal Aid Orientation, and a Jower mean score on Social Opportunities 

than AAUP and AFT faculty. There were no significant differences between 

/ 

faculty affiliated with the AAU? aad AFT at comprehensive college^ and 
universities. 

Liberal Arts Colleges, Inspection of the step-down F-ratlos in Table 5 
indicated that three variables contributed, signil icantly to the differentiation 
between AAUP and NEA faculty at liberal arts colleges. 



(Insert Table 5 about here) 



Faculty affiliated with the NEA obtained a higher m6an score on Promotion 

Orientatiorit Stitus Opportunities, and^ TeachUngf Opportunit ies than their 

colleagues affiliated with the AAUP. . V . x ^ 

^ Two-Year Colleges and Institutes. The step-down ^F-na-los in Tabl6 6 

♦ 

i-ndicated that two of the nine variable's contributed signif itfa^tly to the 

> « 

differentiation between these three faculty groups. 



(Insert Table 6 about here) 



Faculty affiWited with the AFT obtained a lower mean score on Institutional 
Aid Orientation t\\an AAV? and NEA faculty, ^and NEA faculty had a higher mean. , 
score than AFT 'aruUv -on Promotion Orl entartion . , ' ' - 
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DISCUSSION 

It w;is suggested that the failure of moet research to examine the 
relatlrve importance of alternative causes and consequences of collective 
bargaining and to explore differences in the characteristics of faculty 
associated with various bargaining organizaf^ons might tend to mask*wide 
variatfons within the collective bargaining movement. This contention was 
supported .by earlier reseairch which reflected broad divert ne 
histories and philosophies of the AAUP, AFT, and NEA (11, 20) and the con- 
sistency between the dist^ioctive characteristics of faculty affiliated with 
the AAUP, AFT, and NF*A and the respective organizations' traditional roles and 
- ideologies (1*^0 • The results of this study provide further evi^nce that there 
are wlae variation;-" within the collective bargaining movement in tenr.s^ol (a) 
the relative impoftance of issues that differentiate faculty affiliated with 

the three bargaining organizations at different type of colleges and universities 

ft 

and (b) the distinctive characteristic^' of faculty aft'liated with the AAUP, 
AFT, and NFj\. . ' " . 

Collective Bargaining Issues. The topics that dii "erentiated faculty 
who were affiliated with the three Bargaining organizations tnight be con- 
sldered'to belong to one c^f two categories. First, there are geji eral I ssues 
whicli appear to cut ^icross the institutional affiliations of faculty and to 
^ be related to ^ome of the more ; reusing conditions in higher educatlo.. which 
\ have been postulated to be general causes of the emergence and growth of the 
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colf^'cMve bargaining movement. For example, Kemerer and Baldridge succinctly 
note th.it 'the drive tn form unions seems to be a protective reaction against 
external economic and s<^ciai pressures, as well as a I'ef lection oi deep and 
gcnujue t'onct>rr, ^rjor internal issuf-*^ i^f g(jvernan( e , lenure, and grlev-nvc 
procedures" (15, p. ^3). Foremost among the geneVal issues are the attittuies 
of AAIT, AIT. and NEA faculty related to the criteria used ift promotion and 

i3 ■• 
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tenure proceedings since Promotion Orientation contributed significantly to 
the differentiation between, faculty affiliated with these three bargaining 
organizations at all four types of postsecondary institutions. A second 

\ 

*geaeral issue >70uld appear to be faculty desires to Improve their opportunities 
for social, economic , "and professional advancement since Status Opportunities 
contributed significantly to the differentiation between faculty affiliated 
with the AAUP, AFT, and NEA at all three types of four-year colleges and 
universities. A final general issue would appear to be faculty attitudes 
toward such governance policies as preferential, hiring practices for minority 
and women, student representation on governing boards, and the eligibility of 
part-time faculty for tenure since Conservative Orientation contributed" 
significantly to the differentiation between AAUP, AFT, and NEA faculty ^t two 
types of postsecondary institutions. In sum, these thr^ie^general issues, and 
the specif ic^ltems they encompass appear tp 'be directly related 'to the general 
cc|pditions that Kemerer and Baldridge (15) and others (-5, '20, 24) suggest, as 

Lmary contributory to the emergence and growth of th^ collective bargaining 
moveiKent . 

Sk^iiiiid, there are specific Issues w^lch appear to be related to the 
dititinctive nature of the four types of postsecondary institutions-, F9r 
example, the primary characteristic of research univer^ltl^es is the amount of 
federal support they receive for research activity and the number of Ph. D.^s 
they annually graduate (6).^ Attitudes toward such Research Opportunities as 
more time for research and better research facilities contributed significantly 
to the differentiation between AAUP, AFT, and NEA faculty only at this one 
institutional type. Similarly, liberal arts colleges are characterized pri- 
marily by their greater teaching emphasis, and attitudes toward Tear4>}ng 
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Opportunities contributed sigdif icantly to the differentiation between 
bargaining organization members only at this type of institution. Com- 
prehensive colleges and universities and two-year colleges and Institutes 
tend to attract, students with greater need for financial support and 
attitudes toward Institutional Aid Orientation contributed significantly 

to the differentiation between AAUP, AFT, and NEA faculty at only these two 

3 

types of institutions, j 

These findings suggest that the relative importance of possible causes 
and consequences vary as a function of both the gene^ralized ^concern of faculty 
toward external economic and social pressures and the specific p|es8ures that 
result from the type of college or university in which they are employed. t»The 
complex resolution of these external and internal forces require further 
investigation in order to understand more fully thg conditions which' have 
contributed to the rapid growth of the collective bargaining movements^ 

Bargaining Organization Members . The relatldnship between individuals 
and organizations is a topic of both historical and current importance 'in 
tha study of complex organizations (1, 2, 10, 19, 22, 26), Barrett t3) 
has demonstrated that the integration of individual goals and organizational 
objectives has important implications for both^lrhe individual and the organi- 
zation, ' Holland (13) has shown that individuals have higher levels of / 
achievement and satisfaction in organizations that are congruent- wl th their 
personal competencies -md values and that people search for organizations 



3. Interest lngly» the two variables relating to faculty perceptions about 
their success in (Success Orientation) and satisfaction with (Dissatis- 
faction Orifintitl' academic life did not contribute significantly to 
the differentiation between faculty associated with the three bargaining 
organizations. This suggests that the issues of major concern to 
collective bargaining members relate to more specific issuer* than tc 
overall percnptions of success in and satisfaction wlth'theli car'^-ers and 
the academi(^ 1H»» stvie. 
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"hat promote, reinforce, afid reward their distinctive skills and attitudes. 
Co versely, they tend to leave organizations that are not supportive of 
their skills and values. This research has important implications for those 
who study and participate in the collective bargaining movement on campuses. 
For example, if bargaining orgailizat^ons have distinctive histories 'and 
ldeolog.ies and their respective- members have* characteristics- that are con- 
sistent ^gith' these distinctive rol^s and philosophies, it app'ears reasonable 
to assume that the relative strength of these organizations and their ability 
to attract and retain members would be related to the extent to which their 
efforts are consistent with the aspirations and values of their respective 
members. 

With the notable exception of Ladd and Lipset's (16) study, the tendency 
of most research not to differentiate between members of the AAUP, AFT, and 
NEA has precluded the acquisition of knowledge about the distinctive character- 
istics of faculty affiliated with different bargaining organizations. The 
results of this study clearly demonstrate that there are wide variations in 
the aspirations and ^ att^itudes of AAUP, AFT, and NEA faculty and that these 
overall differences are not consistent across different types of postsecondary 
institutions. For example, the higher mean score obtained by NEA faculty on 
Promotion Orientation than their AAUP and AF? colleagues at research universities 
and comprehensive colleges and universities,' their AAUP colleagues at liberal 
arts colleges^, and their AFT colleagues at tWo-year colleges and instltucen 
Indicates that they believe that teaching effectiveness, rather than puhU- 
cations, should be the primary criteria fur promotion and tenure decisions and 
perceive that is. In tact, the case in their disciplines and institutions. 
They do not perceive that demands for research interfere with their teaching 
effectiveness or that it is difficult to achieve tenure if they do not publish 

11) 
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actively. This conclusion Is also applicable for facul^ affiliated with 
the AAUP at research universities who obtain a higher mean score on Pro- 
motion Orientation than AFT faculty at similar universities. Faculty 
affiliated with the NEA also place greate^ emphasis on the opportunities for 
higher academic rank c^nd salary, tenure, and a better chance for professional 
advajicement (Status Opportunities) in considering possible career opportunities 
than AAUP and AFT faculty at research universities and comprehensive collegef 
and universities and AAUP faculty at liberal arts colleges. 

AFT fecultv consider themselv'es to be more liberal (i.e., lower mean 
score on Conservative Orientation) than AAUP and NEA faculty at research 
universities and NEA faculty at domprehensive colleges and universities. This 
somewhat more liberal attitude of AET faculty at these two types of post- 
£ ondary institutions is associated with their beliefs that there should be 
preferential hiring practices for minority and women faculty, students should 
have representation on institutional governing boards, and part-time faculty 
should be eligible for tenure. Faculty affiliated with the AFT also obtained 
a lower mean score on Institutional Aid Orientation than AAUP and NEA faculty 
at two-year colleges and institutes and NEA faculty at comprehensive colleges 
and universities, indicating that AFT faculty at these two types of post-- 
' secondary institutions believe that feder^ aid to students should be given 
directly to students rathpr than be channeled through institutions. In 
addition, AAUP and AFT faculty at research universities consider such Research 
Opportunities as more time for research and better research facilities as more 
important criteria in their consideration of career opportunities than NEA 
faculty; NEA fa^^ultv at rr^mprehensi ve collep,es and universities consider Such 
Social -Opportunit ics as better housing, better community, and better employment 
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opportunities for their spouses as less important career considerations than 

AAUP and AFT faculty; and NEA faculty at liberal arts colleges regard such 

Teaching Opportunities as less pressure to publish, fewer administrative 
^ responsibilities, and more opportunities to teach as more important criteria 

in their consideration of career opportunities than their AAUP colleague^ 

at' similar Institutions. 

Such diversity in the characteristics of AAW, AFT, and NEA faculty at 

these four types of postsecondary institutions and the distinctive histories 
and ideologies of these organisations suggests that their respective opera- 

tional goals, strategies, and tactics should be markedly different. This 
does not appear to be the case, however, since Kemerer and Baldrldge note 
thcit despite rheto/ic to the contrary, "the different bargaining agents are 
becoming more alike in their operat:tonal goals" and "their tactics and 
strategies will also grow to resemble each other" (15, p, 83)- This contrast 
between the diversity of the roles and philosophies of bargaining organiza- 
tions ^nd the characteristics ^f their ' respective members and the sitni^larity 
of their operational goals, strategies, and tactics has important implfcat ions 
for the future of the collective bargaining movement and deserves greater 
attention by those who study** this phenomenon. Specifically, existing research 
on the relationship between individuals and organizations would suggest that 
the strength of a bargaining organization and its ability to attract ar\& retain 
members is positively related to th^e degree to which that organization focuses 
its efforts on resolving those issues of primary concern to its members and 
incorporates the distinctive values of Its members in its operational goals and 
strategies- This does not appear to be the case tojay since Lussler (21) concludes 
that there are wide variations in the stated positions of national bargaining 
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organizations and their respective local organizations. This study demon- 
strates that attempts to identify the distinctive values of faculty affiliated 
with the AAUP, AFT, and NEA must consider both the specific bargaining 
organization and the type of college or university in which the individual 
wprks. Such efforts might contribute to reducing the gap that apparently 
exists between the rhetoric and reality of most collective bargaining 
organizations. 
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ADDENDUM 

A secondary objective of this study was to determine which collective 
bargaining or[^anizat ion would mosc likely be selected by faculty who were 
not affiliated with any bargaining organization if they were askea to choose 
between tjie AAUP, AFT, and NEA. A randomly selected samplfe of 100 nonaffiliated 
faculty at each of the four types of posts^condary institutions was obtained 
and multiple classification analysis (MCA) procedures were used to determine 
the most probable group membership of these nonaffiliated faculty. The pre- 
dictor variables in the MCA were the nine , standard scores derived from the 
factor analysis; the dependent variables were faculty affiliated with the 
AAUP, AFT,. and NEA at each of the'four types of postsecondary Institutions. 

Table 7 presents the probable group membership (AAUP, AFT, or NEA) of ^ 
a random sample of 100 faculty in each of the four major inst itat ional types 
who were not affiliated with any Collective bargaining organization. 



(Insert. Xable 7 about here) 



Inspection of Table 7 suggested that a greater proportion of nonaffiliated 
faculty at research universities were likely to support the NEA (49 percent) 
than either the MUP (30 percent) or the AFT (21 percent). The tiame con- 
clusions appear to be warranted for nonaffiliated faculty at comprehensive 
colleges and universttids since they were more similar to their HKA colleagues 
(47 percent) th.m either their AFT (31 percent) or MUP (22 percent) coileagues. 
At liberal arl^^ colleges, however, nonaffiliated faculty were* moYe similar to 
AAUP faculty (59 percent) than their NEA colleagues (41 percent). Jhe results 
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for nonaffiliated faculty at two-year colleges and institutes* w^re not as 
conclusive as those for faculty at other types of colleges and universities 
While more nonaffiliated faculty at two-year colleges and institutes were 
more similar to their NEA colleagues (39 percent) than either their AFT * 
(31 percent) or AAUP (30 percent) colleagues, this rather even distribution 
did not support the development of strong coqclusioAs ♦ 
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Table 1 

Sample Sizes, Stratified by Collective Bargaining 
Organization and Institutional Affiliation 



/ 



Institutionarl 


Cqllect ive Bargaining Organization 




Affiliation 


AAUP 


AFT 


NEA . 


•TOTAL- 


Research universities 


100 


100 


100 


300 


Comprehensive colleges 
and uifti^ersities 


100 


IQO 


100 


. 300 


Liberal arts colleges 


100 


* 


100 


200 


Two-year colleges and 
institutes 


41 


100 


100 


24] 


TOTAL 


341 


300 


400 . 


1()41 



* This cell was deleted from the study because of an inadequate saiT>ple 
size (n = 10) . 
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Tdble 3 

Research Universities: Group Means and Step-down F Ratios 



Group Means Step-down / 



Variables 


AAUP 


AFT 


NEA 


F-Ratlos^ 


Promotion Orientation 


-0.94 


-1.22 


-0.19 


^ AAA 

61.38 


Conservative Orientation 


-0,15 


-0.56 


0.03 


ifkit 

7.53 


Status Opportui ^ „ ies 


-0.12 


-0.16 


0.41 


5.64 


Research Opportunities 


0.22 


0.25 


-0.27 


A 

3.95 


Success Orientation 


-0.03 


-0.05 


0.13 


2.22 


dissatisfaction Orientation 


-0.06 


0.00 


0.23 


1,96 


Social Opportunities 


0.05 


0.28 


-0.18 


1.04 


N 

Institutional Aid Orientation 


-0.03 


-0.19 


0.06 


0.50 


Teaching Opportunities 


0.03 


0.00 


0.15 


0.41 



^ df = 2/297 
* P < .05 
** p ^ .01 

p < ,001 



1^ 



30 



« 



Group Means 



Variables 



AAUP 



AFT 



NEA 



Step-down 
F-Ratlos^ 



Promotion Orlenlatlon 


-0 


.15 


-0 


.11 


0.^5 


17 


.54 


Conservative Orientation 


-0 


.01 


-0 


.21 


0.35 


7 


.34 


Status Opportunities 


-0 


09 


-0 


.10 


0.23 


4 


.52 


Social Opportunities 


0 


12 


0 


15 


-0.25 


4 


22 


'institutional Aid Orientation 


0. 


04 


-0 


•18 


0.26 


3 


15 


Dissatisfaction Orientation 


-0. 


09 


-0. 


06 


0.06 


1. 


78 


Success Orientation 


-0. 


11 


-0. 


14 


0.26 


1. 


50 


Research Opportunities 


0. 


32 


0. 


42 


-0.08 


1. 


20 


Teaching Opportunities 


-0. 


13 


-0. 


06 


0.00 


0. 


16 



*** 



*** 



d! = 2/297 
* p < .05 
** p < .01 
*** p < .001 
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Table 5 

Liberal Arts Colleges: Group Means and Step-down ^-Ratios 



Croup Means Step-dovm 

Variables AAUP NEA . F-Ratlos^ 



P ^0^1^^ "f nn ^r^^^n^a^^^^n 

*- L X U 11 w L J. 11 L Ct L i. IJl 1 


u 


1 

1 J 


A 
U 


c c 

. J J 


65 


10 


Status Opportunities 


-0 


25 ' 


0 


.03 


9. 


17 


Teaching Opportunities ' • 


-0. 


22 


0 


.10 


3. 


95' 


Research Opportunities 


0. 


09 


-0 


.11 


2. 


75 


Conservative Orientation 


-0. 


21 


0, 


,09 


1. 


90 


Institutional Aid Orientation 


-0. 


20 


-0. 


03 


1. 


32 


Success Orientation 


-0. 


20 


-0. 


01 


0. 


33 


Social Opportunities 


0. 


00 


-0. 


08 


0. 


24 


Dissatisfaction Orientation 


-0. 


10 


0. 


02 


0. 


05 



^ df = 1/198 
* p • .05 
** p < .01 
*** p < ,001 



'32 



Table 6 

> 

Two-Year Colleges and Institutes: Group Means and Step-Dovm F-Ratio8- 





»— 

Group Means 




Step-down 


Variables 


AAUP 


AFT 


NEA 


F-Ratio8^ 










*** 


Institutional Aid Orientation 


0.12 


-0.25 


0.28 


8.33 










** 


Promocion Orientation 


0.58 


0.A2 , 


0.76 


5.41 


Success Orientation 


'0.10 


-0.09 


0.21 


1.85 


Status Opportunities 


-u. Jl 


rO . 21 


-0.03 


1.29' 


Conservative Orientation 


0.10 


-0.19 


0 . ZD 


n 1Q 
U. /y 


Research Opportunities 


-0.19 


-0.26 


-0.40 


0.61 


Dissatisfaction Orientation 


0.01 


-0.17 


-0.02 


0.25 


Social Opportunities 


-0.06 


-0.03 


-O.IA 


0.33 


Teaching Opportunities 


0.21 


0.00 


0.08. 


0.56 

• 



^ df = 2/238 
* 5 < . 05 

p <- .01 ' 
*** p < .001 



/ 

/ 

i 



Table 7 

Most Probable Croup Membership of Nonaffiliated 
Faculty by Institutional Type 



Institutional Type of 
Nonaffiliated Faculty 



Research Universities 

Comprehensive colleges and 
universi ties 

Liberal arts colleges 

Two-year colleges and 
institutes 



AAUP 



Most Probable 
Bargaining Organization 



30 

22 
59 

30 



AFT 



21 

31 
* 



NEA 



A9 

47 
A] 

39' 



* This cell was deleted from the study because of an Inadequate sample, size, 
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